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Letter from 
the Superintendent 

to the President 
and Members 
of the Board 
of Education 



Respectfully 

submitted 

Mark R. Shedd 



This report presents my recommendations for a Capital 
Program for the School District of Philadelphia for the years 
1970-1975, including the Capital Budget for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1969 and ending June 30, 1970. 

In transmitting this proposal to you I would like to point out 
that we are beginning to feel tangible results of our Capital 
Programs during the last several years, both in reduced 
overcrowding and in improved learning environments for the 
children in our charge. Under your leadership, we have 
opened seven more new schools and have completed 18 
additions or major alterations to existing buildings in the 
current year. Another 17 schools and 12 school additions are 
now under construction; many serviceable facilities in all 
administrative districts are also being renovated and im- 
proved. 

As you know, we have been able to make this progress only 
with the assistance of Philadelphia voters, who in the last 
three years have indicated their support of our school- 
building aims by their votes to increase our borrowing 
capacity and to approve sizable bond issues. The 1970 
Capital Budget again depends on citizen support of a bond 
issue. 

The proposed six-year program provides not only for the 
construction of new and expanded facilities to greatly reduce 
overcrowding throughout the city, but also for a drastic 
further reduction of the number of old, non-fire-resistant 
schools. Despite the financial problems that have beset us, we 
feel that a continuation of the progress achieved in previous 
Capital Programs is absolutely necessary. All possible steps 
must be taken to find new sources of both capital and 
operating funds so that we can build and expand urgently 
needed schools, and staff and operate them while continuing 
our efforts to improve the quality of education for all 
children. 

On behalf of the administration of the School district of 
Philadelphia, I urge you to adopt this program and I pledge 
our complete support in meeting its vital objectives. 
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1— Introduction and Summary 



Tnis report presents the School Districts long-range Plan for School Facilities, and 
based upon it, a Capital Program for the fiscal years 1970 through 1975 (July 1, 1969 to 
June 30, 1975). Upon adoption of the program, scheduled expenditures for the first year 
are fixed as the 1970 Capital Budget. Those in the remaining five years are subject to 
annual review and revision. 

The central objective of the Capital Program is to provide a suitable learning 
environment for all children in the Philadelphia public school system. It fully 
recodes that school buildings alone are not enough. Without skilled teachers and 
good educational programs, no luxury of sc'nooi facilities can prepare a student for 
effective participation in his society. But facilities are important. Desperately 
overcrowded, obsolete schools not only make it physically hard for a child to learn; 
they also suggest to him that his community does not value education and does not 
care about the conditions in which he spends much of his daily life. 

By approving bond issues for school construction in each of the past three years, 
Philadelphia voters have shown that they do indeed care. In 1966, with their support, 
the new Board of Education responded to a crisis caused by decades of neglect and 
increased the previous rate of capital investment in Philadelphia's public schools by 
400 percent. Since that time great monentum has been achieved in the effort to 
provide a good learning environment for all children. The 1970-75 Capital Program, if 
successfully carried out, will continue that momentum and will greatly reduce 
overcrowding and improve obsolete facilities throughout the city. However, it has 
become even more clear that the ability of the School District to execute its plans as 
scheduled in the Capital Program is endangered by shortages of both capital funds and 
operating revenues. 



THE PROGRESS OF THE PAST THREE YEARS 



The scale of the building program has increased annually, as shown on page 26. 
Capital expenditures were raised to over $70 million in fiscal 1966-67 from their 
previous yearly average of approximately $15 million; for 1968-69 an encumbrance of 
$90 million is expected. 

The results of this major investment are becoming evident in all parts of the city. 
As iiiustrated on page 29, 11 new lower schools, one middle school and one 
conversion, with a total capacity of over 9700, have opened since June 1967 (seven of 
them in the 1968-69 academic year). Capacity in the school system as a whole has been 
further increased by the completion of 33 school additions. The number of 
non-fire-resistant buildings in regular school use has been reduced from 64 in 1966 to 
42 at present. Seventeen new schools and 12 additions are now under construction; 19 
more new schools are in planning or design. 

WHAT MUST BE DONE 

Despite recent progress, half of all elementary schools and 70 percent of all 
secondary schools in the Philadelphia public system today are overcrowded. Total 
enrollment (including pre-school) now exceeds the total optimum capacity of existing 
permanent facilities by almost 50 percent. Enrollment is expected to increase by 
approximately 14 percent - more than 40,000 students - over the next ten years. A 
tremendous effort is necessary not only to end the capacity deficit and catch up with 
rising enrollments, but also, as a second priority, to replace non-fire-resistant schools 
and modernize others which are structurally sound but functionally inadequate. In 
addition to those projects which have recently been completed, the Plan for School 
Facilities for 1980 (on which the 1970-75 Capital Program is based) calls for the 
construction of 16 new high schools, 31 new middle schools, 36 new lowei schools and 
34 school additions. All but ten of these projects are either already funded, or included 
in the 1970-75 Capital Program (see illustration, page 25). 

The Plan for School Facilities has been slightly revised this year on the basis of a 
refined method of analysis. First, enrollment projections were adjusted once again to 
reflect the latest information on expected residential development, plans of the 
Archdiocesan system, and current estimates of fertility rates and migration patterns. 
For planning purposes the city was divided into 21 areas; expected enrollments for 
each area are shown graphically on page 21. A procedure was then devised for 
allocating the capacities of existing and planned schools among these 21 areas on the 
basis of assumed feeder patterns (attendance boundaries and school-to-school feeding 
systems), so that the relationship of capacity to enrollment could be determined area 
by area. The new method of analysis will continue to be developed so that alternative 
feeding systems may be evaluated and the most desirable locations for programmed 
schools may be established. 



SPACE-STRETCHING 



Even at the high rate of construction demanded by the Capital Program, it will be 
many years before the full need for school space can be met in permanent facilities. A 
number of interim measures have been taken to obtain additional space and to mitigate 
the effects of crowding in existing schools. Renovation of the Innovative Center, a 
former factory at 5th and Luzerne Streets, is progressing rapidly. When complete, the 
Innovative Center will house over 1000 pupils. 

Nine hundred Olney High School students will be accommodated in the Wyoming 
Building, which was purchased from the federai government and is now being 
renovated. Many children, especially at the kindergarten and pre-kindergarten level, 
will continue to be housed in space rented through the Operating Budget; 800 
Germantown High School students are attending classes in buildings leased from 
Temple University. Transfer of district offices to non-school buildings will eventually 
make space available for approximately 1,500 elementary and junior high school 
students. A dual-school organization, which has been used in some junior high schools 
for several years, is now in operation at Gratz, Bartram, and South Philadelphia high 
schools; the change has permitted these schools to accommodate approximately 5,600 
more students than under the previous staggered-shift schedule. Finally, administrative 
steps are being taken to equalize the number of rooms for art, music, and other 
activities in all schools, thus providing a little more classroom space for the present. 

The Parkway Program, a unique venture supported by foundation funds, will have 
the incidental benefit of contributing to space-stretching efforts as it serves increasing 
numbers of high school students in future years. The Benjamin Franklin Parkway is the 
"campus" of this school-without-walls, which opened in February 1969. It will harness 
the combined resources of many of Philadelphia's cultural, civic, and business 
organizations, and will use space in their buildings in the Parkway area. Students in the 
program will have highly individual training and work opportunities in areas of interest 
to them, and will also benefit from the varying experiences of others in their group. 

PUTTING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS INTO NEW BUILDINGS 

The Plan for School Facilities continues to provide for the gradual evolution of a 
7-4-4 pattern of grade organization throughout the system. All new schools are 
designed to fit this pattern, which is believed to have definite educational advantages. 
It includes lower schools for young children (pre-kindergarten, kindergarten, and 
grades 1-4); middle schools for older children through the age of puberty (grades 5-8); 
and four-year high schools (grades 9-12) for teenage youth. The planned conversion to 
the 7-4-4 system has the effect of reducing pressure on existing elementary schools and 
of concentrating new construction at the secondary level, where there is greatest need 
for highly specialized types of facilities which cannot readily be provided in older 
schools, and where there is somewhat more opportunity to foster desegregation 
through choice of site and feeding system. 



Al! new schools are designed to provide an environment which is adaptable to a 
variety of educational programs and which enhances the opportunity for each student 
to pursue his individual learning goals. To minimize the impersonal, institutional 
qualities of large secondary schools, and to permit teachers to work as members of an 
instructional team, the house plan or school-within-a-school design is being used in all 
new middle and high schools. 

Strong efforts are being made to provide for the development and training of the 
people who will staff the new schools. If full benefit is to be derived from innovative 
school designs and special facilities, these people must have the opportunity to plan, 
experiment with and assess educational programs and to gain familiarity with new 
instructional resources. To increase the coordination of program planning and facilities 
design, a coordinator of new school planning has now been appointed; principals have 
been placed on special assignment to work on program development for their future 
schools; and more effective means of involving parents and other community people in 
the planning process are being explored and used. 

DESEGREGATION 

While the School District remains committed to the goal of quality integrated 
education, it is hindered from achieving a desirable racial balance in all schools by the 
boundaries between school districts in the region, by the racially segregated residential 
pattern of Philadelphia itself, and by the overriding need to improve the quality of 
educational programs for every child. 

A 

The Capital Program reflects certain limited measures which are currently used in 
furtherance of desegregation. Whenever possible, new schools are located where they 
will draw a racially diverse student population. Because of residential patterns and the 
relative size of attendance areas, this is more often feasible at the secondary than at the 
elementary level. Efforts indirectly related to the Capital Program enhance prospects 
for desegregation: the creation of magnet schools, the planning of facilities to be 
shared with other school systems, and the development of feeder patterns. The magnet 
school program is in operation; several new schools are being designed as magnets. 
Cooperative efforts which have begun with the Archdiocese of Philadelphia and with 
suburban school districts will hopefully lead to the development of joint programs. 
Finally, a city-wide realignment of attendance boundaries and school-to-school feeding 
systems offers promise both for improved racial balance in schools in some areas and 
for partial relief of localized overcrowding until more new facilities are built. The 
considerations involved in developing feeder patterns have been very carefully 
investigated, and suggested boundary changes have been worked out for some parts of 
the city. However, the technical process of analyzing alternative combinations of 
feeder pattern changes is so cumbersome that city-wide recommendations cannot be 
developed until funds become available to make the feeder study a computer-assisted 
operation. 



SCHOOL BUILDING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

The Capital Program recognizes that planning for schools must occur as part of 
planning for the total human and physical uplifting of neighborhoods, and that 
community respresentatives must be involved fully in the earliest stages of such 
planning. School sites are chosen in close cooperation with the City Planning 
Commission, Redevelopment Authority, Human Relations Commission, and local 
citizens. Coordinated planning is especially evident in some redevelopment areas, where 
school construction provides important non-cash credits to the city, and in the Model 
Cities area of North Philadelphia. 

Many parts of the city with the most acute development problems and the 
greatest shortage of land are also those in which new schools are most urgently needed. 
Several approaches have been made toward reducing the adverse impact of school 
construction in such areas and making it a potential catalyst for community 
betterment. The possibility of developing schools together with business premises, 
industrial facilities, or housing, of building on under-used land near railroad tracks or 
on air rights over them, and of designing 3 school as a dispersed cluster of small 
facilities rather than a single large structure is being seriously considered. A consultant 
has been retained to devise a total plan for improved recreation and physical education 
facilities, which are extremely difficult to provide in densely populated inner-city 
areas. And a proposed new system of site standards has been developed with the 
Planning Commission; unlike current standards (which often cannot be met), they 
recognize differences in building configuration, in the cost and quality of land to be 
acquired, in proximity to recreation areas, and in the density and type of surrounding 

development. 

PROBLEMS FACING THE BUILDING PROGRAM 

There are both physical and economic obstacles to successful completion of the 
1970-75 Capital Program. The local construction industry has demonstrated its ability 
to perform at the proposed rate of development, and the School District has proven its 
capacity to administer the program. Great difficulty has been experienced, however, in 
obtaining the necessary sites for some projects. Various steps have been taken to 
coordinate site selection with the actions of other governmental agencies, to respond to 
the wishes of local citizens, and to minimize the amount of land-taking required for 
school construction. But the hardest problems of site selection result simply from the 
effort to carry out a large-scale building program in a densely-developed city with 
diverse and multi-racial communities; these problems wil} remain. 

More ominous than the difficulties of site acquisition are the two related financial 
problems which will make it impossible to build schools as scheduled unless additional 
resources can be obtained. First, construction costs which rose by six percent in 
1968-69 — are expected to increase by a further nine percent in 1969-70; the total sum 



available for carrying out the Capital Program, however, is limited to a fixed percentage 
of a relatively stagnant tax base. Programmed expenditures for each project have been 
adjusted to reflect expected 1969-70 cost levels. On this basis, the borrowing power 
needed to carry out the six-year Capital Program will be $521 million -$28.7 million 
more than the borrowing capacity available under present law. Furthermore, if cost 
escalation continues beyond 1970, adherence to the program schedule will require still 
greater expenditures. 

Second, the availability of capital funds is not the sole financial requirement for 
successful completion of the Capital Program. Merely to maintain present standards in 
the face of rising costs and enrollments, operating budgets well above the present level 
will be required. The Capital Program places a further burden on operating revenues: 
the indebtedness incurred for construction must be retired, and the new schools must 
be operated and staffed (although most personnel increases are a function of 
enrollment, and will be required whether or not new schools are built). This report 
contains a projection of estimated Capital Program impact upon the Operating Budget. 
There is increasing cause for concern regarding the availability of the necessary level of 
operating revenues; yet in view of the enormous need for educational facilities in 
Philadelphia, the School District is determined not to cut back the scope of the 
program unless it becomes clear that the necessary funds cannot be obtained from any 
combination of local, state, and federal sources. 
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Existing Schools — number preceding name represents administrative district — grade organization is in parentheses 





3— Kearny, Gen. Philip (K-6) 


6— Wissahlclton (K-7) 


*- i C 1 • i r ! ' l 1 V 


2-Kelley. William D. (K-6) 


6-Wister. John (K-6) 


( V> y | ^ 


4-Kenderton (K-6) 


3— Wister. Mary C. (K-C) 




3-Key, Francis S. (K-6) 


1— Wolf. Gtorge (K*6) 


5— AGaire, Alexander (K-6) 


6— Keyser, Daniel (K-3) 


7— Wright. Richard L. (K-6) 


2— Alcorn, James (K-6) 


6— Kinsey, John l. (K-6) 


7— Ziegler. William H. (K-6) 


8— Ailen, Ethan (K-8) 


3— Kirkbride, Eliza B. (K-6) 


fi \ f Yl 1 1 - 41*. % f ■■ ft -m * L 


1 -Anderson, Add B. (K-6) 


4-Lamberton, Robert E. (K-6) 


aL HiOu 


4-Arnold, Michael (K-6) 


2— Landreth, David (K-6) 


MbsL Middle 


O Arthur Ph»ct»r A t 


8— Lawndale (K-6) 




/ M il IU 1 4 wl Iwa^lwl i I\*U| 

2— Bache, Alexander D. (K-6) 


7— Lawton, Henry W. (K-6) 


2— Audenried, Charles Y. (7-9) 


1— Barry, Com. John (K-6) 


1— Lea, Henry C. (K-9) 


2— Barratt, Norris S. (7-9) 


7— Barton, Clara (K-8) 


4- Lehigh (K-6) 


3-Bartlett, Charles E. (7-9) 


1 —Belmont (K-6) 


4-Leidy, Joseph (K-6) 


4-Beeber, Dimner (7-9) 


2— Benson, GustavusS. (K-6) 


6— Levering, William (K-8) 


5— Conwell, Russell H. (K, 3-8) 


7— Birney, Gen. David B. (K-6) 


6— Lingelbach, Anna L. (K-6) 


7— Cooke, Jay (7-9) 


4— Blaine, James G. (K-6) 


1 -Locke, Alain (K-6) 


8— Fels, Samuel S. (7-9) 


4— Blank en burg, Rudolph (K-6) 


8— Loesche, William H. (K-6) 


4— FitzSimons, Thomas (7-9) 


2— Bregy, F. Amedee (K-6) 


6— Logan (K-6) 


3— Furness, Horace H. (7-9) 


7— Bridesburg (K-6) 


1— Longstreth, William C. (K-6) 


4— Gillespie, Elizabeth D. (7-9) 


1— Brooks, George (K-6) 


7— Lowell, James R. (K-8) 


7— Harding, Warren G. (7-9) 


5— Brown, Henry A. (K-6) 


5— Ludlow, James R. (K-6) 


5— Jones, John P. (7-9) 


8— Brown, Joseph H. (K-8) 


4— Mann, William B. (K-6) 


6— Leeds, Morris E. (7-9) 


1— Bryant, William C. (K-6) 


7-Marshall, John (K-6) 


2— Masterman (3-9) 


8— Bustleton (K-6) 


8— Mayfair (K-7) 


5— Penn Treaty (7-9) 


7— Carnell, Laura H. (K-6) 


3-McCall, Gen. George A. (K-8) 


8— Rush, Benjamin (5-7) 


2— Carver, George W. (K-6) 


6— McCloskey, John F. (K-6) 


6— Roosevelt, Theodore (7-9) 


4— Cassidy, Lewis C. (K-6) 


7— McClure, Alexander K. (K-6) 


1 -Sayre, William L. (7-9) 


1— Catharine, Joseph W. (K-5) 


2— McDaniel, Delaplaine (K-6) 


1— Shaw, Anna H. (7-9) 


5— Chandler, George (K-6) 


4— McIntyre, William (K-6) 


4-Shoemaker, William H. (7-9) 


2— Childs, George W. (K-6) 


5— McKinley, William (K-4) 


5— Stetson, John B. (7-9) 


4— Cleveland, Grover (K-6) 


1— McMichael, Morton (K-8) 


3— Stoddart-Fleisher (7-9) 


5— Clymer, George (K-6) 


2— Meade, George C. (K-6) 


4-Strawberry Mansion (7-9) 


1— Comegys, Benjamin B. (K-6) 


3— Meredith, William M. (K-6) 


1— Sulzberger, Mayer (7-9) 


8-Comly, Watson (K-6) 


6— Mifflin, Thomas (K-8) 


3— Thomas, George C. (7-9) 


6-Cook, Joel (K-7) 


5-Miller, William F. (K-6) 


1— Tilden, William T. (5-8) 


7-Cramp, William (K-4) 


1 -Mitchell, S. Weir (K-6) 


2-Vare, Edwin H. (7-9) 


7-Creighton, Thomas (K-8) 


5— Moffet, John (K-6) 


2— Vaux, Roberts (7-9) 


8— Crispin, Benjamin (K-7) 


8— Moore, J. Hampton (K-6) 


6— Wagner, Gen. Louis (7-9) 


8— Crossan, Kennedy C. (K-6) 


2— Morris, Robert (K-6) 


5— Wanamaker, John (. J) 


2— Darrah, Lydia (K-6) 


7— Morrison, Andrew J. (K-S) 


8-Wilson, Woodrow (7-9) 


6— Day, Anna B. (K-6) 


1— Morton, Thomas G. (PK-4) 




8— Decatur, Stephen (K-4) 


5— Muhr, Simon (K-6) 


H Hmh 


4-Dick, William (K-6) 


3-Nebinger, George W. (K-6) 


I* lull 


8— Disston, Hamilton (K-8) 


7-Olney (K-8) 




6— Dobson, James (K-8) 


4— Overbrook (K-6) 


1— Bartram, John (9-12) 


2— Douglass, Frederick (K-6) 


S— Pastorius, Francis D. (K-6) 


3-Bok, Edward (9-12, AVT) 


1— Drew, Charles R. (K-6) 


1 -Patterson, John M. (PK-4) 


6-Central (9-12) 


5— Dunbar, Paul Laurence (PK-6) 


3— Paxson, Edward M. (K-6) 


4— Dobbins, Murrell (9-12, AVT) 


1— Dunlap, Thomas (K-6) 


4-Peiroe, Thomas M. (K-6) 


5— Edison, Thomas A. (10-12) 


4-Duckrey, Tanner G. (K-6) 


2— Peirce, William S. (K-6) 


7— Frankford (10-12) 


2— Durham, Thomas (K-6) 


6— Pennell, Joseph (K-6) 


2— Franklin, Benjamin (10-12) 


6-East Falls (K-6) 


6‘-Per:nypacker, Samuel W (K-6) 


6-Germantown (10-12) 


6-Edmonds, Franklin S. (K-6) 


2— Poe, Edgar A. (K-6) 


6-Girls (9-12) 


7— Edmunds, Henry R. (K-8) 


8-Pollock, Robert B. (K-5) 


4-Gratz, Simon (10-12) 


5— Elkin, Lewis (K-6) 


5-Potter (K-6) 


5— Kensington (10-12) 


7— Ellwood (K-6) 


1— Powel, Samuel (K-6) 


8— Lincoln, Abraham (8-12) 


5— Efverson, James, Jr. (K-6) 


5— Powers, Thomas (K-6) 


5— Mastbaum, Jules E. (10-12, AVT) 


6— Emlen, Eleanor C. (K-6) 


4-Pratt, Anna B. (K-S) 


8— Northeast (10-12) 


5— Fairhill (K-4) 


3— Read, Francis (K-6) 


7-Olney (9-12) 


8— Farrell, Louis H. (K-6) 


2— Reynolds, Gen. John F. (K-6) 


4-Overbrook (9-12) 


3-Fell, D. Newlin (K-6) 


8— Rhawnhurst (K-6) 


2— Penr>,William (10-12) 


7— Feltonville (K-6) 


1— Rhoads, James (K-8) 


6— Roxborough (9-12) 


5— Ferguson, Joseph C. (K-6) 


5— Richmond (K-6) 


6-Saul, Walter B. (9-12, AVT) 


7— Finietter, Thomas K. (K-8) 


6-Rowen, William (K-6) 


3— South Philadelphia (10-12) 


6 — Fitler, Edwin H. (K-5) 


2— Sartain, John (K-6) 


8-Washington, George (7-12) 


8— FitzPatrick, Aloysius L. (K-4) 


3— Sharswood, Geprge (K-6) 


1 -West Philadelphia (10-12) 


8— Forrest, Edwin (K-7) 


6— Shawmont cK-8) 


A 


8-Fox Chase (K-6) 


5— Sheppard, Isaac A. (K-6) 




7— Franklin, Benjamin (K-6) 


7— Sheridan, Philip H. (K-6) 


glfi opJCISl 


6— Fulton, Robert (K-6) 


7— Smedley, Franklin (K-6) 




2— Gideon, Edward (K-6) 


2-Smith, Walter G. (K-6) 


3— Boone, Daniel (RDS) 


2— Girard, Stephen (K-6) 


8— Solis-Cohen, Solomon (K-7) 


5— Carroll, Charles (RES) 


4— Gompers, Samuel (K-6) 


3— Southwark (K-6) 


1— Cary, Alice (RES) 


8— Greenberg, Joseph J. (K-6) 


3-Spring Garden (K-6) 


1— Catto, Octavius (RDS) 


5— Hackott, Horatio B. (K-6) 


8-Spruance, Gilbert (K-6) 


3— Cornman, Oliver P. (RDS) 


8— Hancock, John (K-6) 


2— Stanton, Edwin M. (K-6) 


5— Douglas, Stephen A. (RES) 


4— Hanna, William B. (K-6) 


4— Stanton, M. Hall (K-6) 


6-Hill, Joseph E. (RT) 


1— Harrington, Avery D. (K-6) 


7— Stearne (K-6) 


8— Jacobs, William C. (RES) 


5— Harrison, William H. (K-6) 


6— Steel, Edward T. (K-6) 


2— Kane, Elisha K- (RES) 


1— Harrity, William {K-6) 


3— Stevens, Thaddeus (K-6) 


2— Kennedy, John F. (AVTC) 


5— Hartranft, John F. (K-2) 


4— Stokley, William S. (K-6) 


7— Martin, James (AVTC) 


3-Hawthorne, Nathaniel (K-6) 


7— Sullivan, James J, (K-6) 


2— Martin, Willir & Elizabeth (HH) 


6-Henry, Charles W. (K-8) 


3-Taggart, John H. (K-6) 


4-Miller, E. Spencer (RES) 


4-Heston, Edward (K-6) 


7— Taylor, B3yard (K-8) 


7— Pt»ma. Advancement School (EXP.) 


4-Hill, Leslie P. (K-6) 


5— Thomas (K-6) 


8— Pennypack (RDS) 


8— Holme, Thomas (K-6) 


3-Vare, Abigail (K-6) 


1-Read, Thomas B. (RT) 


1 -Holmes, Oliver W. (K-6) 


4— Walton, Rudolph (K-6) 


8— Shallcross, Thomas (RDS) 


7— Hopkinson, Francis (K-8) 


2— Waring, Laura W. (K-4) 


8— Torresdale (RT) 


6-riouston, Henry H. (K-8) 


3-Washington, George (K-6) 


6— Widener Memorial (OH) 


7— Hows, Julia W. (K-6) 


1— Washington, Martha (K-7) 


1-Youth Development Center (S) (RDS) 


1— Huey, Samuel B. (K-6) 


2— Wayne, Anthony (K-6) 


2— Youth Study Center (RDS) 


5— Hunter, William H. (PK-4) 


7— Webster, John H. (K-6) 


7— Youth Development Day 


3— Jackson, Andrew (K-6) 


5— Welsh, John (K-6) 


Treatment Center (RDS) 


3— Jefferson, Thomas (K-6) 


4— Whittier, John G. (K-6) 


8— Youth Development Center (E) (RDS) 


3— Jenks, Abram S. (K-6) 


5— Willard, Frances E. (K-5) 


Cornwell Heights 


j 6— Jenks. John S. (K-8) 


1 -Wilson, Alexander (K-7) 





For exact location of schools listed, refer to 1968 Directory available from Office of Informational Services. 
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Negroes as a Percentage of Enrollment 
in each school. 



For more detailed information on composition of enrollment, 
refer to report, Distribution of Pupils. Fall 1968 , available from the 
Office of Informational Services. 




Legend 



Percentage of Negro Pupils 


► Oto 29 


77 schools 


30 to 69 


67 schools 


► 70 to 100 


128 schools 



o 

ERIC 
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Change in Ratio of Negro Pupils, 
Fall 1967 to Fall 1968. 




Legend 



Decrease 


1 1 or more percentage points 


2 schools 


6 to 10 percentage points 


10 schools 


1 to 5 percentage points 


30 schools 


► No change 


107 schools 


Increase 


1 to 5 percentage points 


73 schools 


6 to 10 percentage points 


28 schools 


11 or more percentage points 


18 schools 



O 

ERIC 
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21 School Planning Areas 



The letters identify sub-areas that have been developed 
for planning purposes. The sub-areas are aggregates 
of census tracts and of the tract groups used by the 
Philadelphia City Planning Commission. They provide 
relatively close correspondence with existing and 
proposed school attendance areas, but are not related 
to the Board's existing eight administrative 
school districts. 




Planning 
Districts 

Non 

Residential 

Areas 

Extensive areas of 
non-residential use include 
parks, public utilities, 
Federal and municipal 
facilities and commercial 
and industrial ia;>d. 




OPEN HERE 



Current and expected 
K-12 enrollments 



November, 1968 — 283,600 pupils 
1970—292,000 
1975—307,100 
1980—316,700 




5 and 1980. Figures based on January of indicated year. 



PLANNING 
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PLANNING ^ 
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PLANNING T 
AREA I 



PLANNING 

AREA 



LEGEND 

lacn lifie rev resorts 
LOCO ch i arcn 
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Expected enrollments for 21 School Planning Areas 19 







= 2.3 



o 
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d as surplus or deficiency in capacity. 
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apacity, 1970, 1975 and 1980. 
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Building Projects Planned for 1970-1975 Capital Program 



ts.2 

-I 

2 3 

Q.C 



Els-neoi?. 



^ Lower 



132 



Holmes, Oliver Wendell 



135 



Longstreth, William C. 



138 



Morton, Thomas G. 



145 



Daroff, Samuel H. 



149 



Roberts, Owen J. 



c 

o 

- 4 -* 

"D 

■o 

(0 



150 



Barry, Commodore John B. 



153 



Bryant, William C. 



192 



Cary, Alice 



193 



226 



233 



241 



Read, Thomas B. 



Chiids Community School 



Bache, Alexander D. 



Poe, Edgar Allan 



0) 
2 3 

Q. C 



114 



115 



117 



MacDonald, Jeanette 



Pepper, George Wharton 
Turner, Or. John P. 



121 



West Phila. Area 



214 



215 



312 



415 



416 



417 



418 



419 



Fairmount Area 



To Serve District 2 



* 

9) 

C 



c 

o 

s 

TO 

-a 

CO 



Stoddart 



Mack, Connie 



North of Diamond Street 



*■ 



McDevitt, James L. 



w 



Ross, Betsy 



Parkside Area 



TSF 



245 



Stanton, F.dwin M. 



420 



West of Schuylkill River 



250 



Aiessandroni, Eugene V. 



421 



South of Lehigh Avenue 



251 



Bregy, F. Amedee 



422 



326 



Hawthorne, Nathaniel B. 



514 



Tioga Area 



East of Broad Street 



330 



Kearny, Gen. Phillip 



515 



Vicinity 2nd & Berks Streets 



342 



Spring Garden 



m 



612 



West Mt. Airy Area 



344 



Taggart, John H. 



614 



Pickett 



347 



Wister, Mary C. 



615 



Awbury Tract 



429 



Hanna, William B. 



616 



West Oak Lane Area 



437 



Overbrook 



617 



East Falls Manayunk-Roxborough Area 



438 



Peirce, Thomas M. 



710 



Cooke, Jay 



teas 



442 



Walton, Rudolph S. 



712 



East Oak Lane Area 



443 



Whittier, John G. 



713 



Logan Area 



444 



Lehigh 



813 



Meehan 



526 



Elkin, Lewis 



533 



Hunter, William H. 



535 



McKinley, William 



537 



Moffet, John 



541 



Sheppard, Isaac A. 



546 



2nd & Berks Vicinity 



549 



Brown, Henry A. 



630 



Logan 



637 



Lower-Upper Roxborough 



815 



Between Washington & Northeast H.S 



816 



To Serve District 8 



817 



To Serve District 8 



818 



Somerton Area 






Hia’i 



101 



Bartram, John 






639 



Steel, Edward T. 



103 



646 

727 

732 



Lower-West Oak Lane Area 






104 



West Phila.-University City H.S. 
West Phila. Area 






m 



Finletter, Thomas K. 



105 



Eastwick 



Howe, Julia Ward 






204 



North Phila. Area 



733 

735 



Lawton, Henry W. 



w 



Lowell, James R. 



740 



Olney 



742 

746 



Smedley, Franklin 



Ziegler, William H. 



748 



Wright-Muhr 



205 



Columbus, Christopher 



207 



South of Vine Street 



403 



502 



503 



504 



West of Schuylkill River 



Vicinity Edison H.S. 



Penn, William 



Vicinity Kensington H.S. 



827 



Holme, Thomas 



601 



Central 



837 



Comly, Watson 






603 



Roxborough 



855 



To Serve District 8 



606 



Northwest 



Jr. High 
Middle 



701 



Frankford 



708 



Vicinity of Olney & Frankford H.S 



112 



Su lzbe rger, Mayer 



807 



Northeast Phila. Area 



808 



To Serve District 8 
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Capital Expenditures 
1967to 1968-69 

Total Funds Committed 
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Planned Allocation of Capital Expenditures, 1969-70 



Total 




$ 3 ^ 44^,000 




OTHER 
PROJECTS: 

*5TOrO,0©0 

Supportive Facilities 
$5,315,000 

Alterations and Improvements 
$12,115,000 

Furniture and Equipment 

$2,000,000 

Site Expansion 
and Development 
$1,250,000 

Capital Program 
Administration Cost 
$4,400,000 



ADDITIONS: 

$ 2 , 198,000 

High Schools 
$594,000 



Lower Schools 
$1,604,000 




co'f reefed to 
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Major Building Project*. Completed January 1, 1UC3 Jinn 



Y sir 


Diet. 


1 

New Facilities | 


1 

Dlst-I 

\ 


- 'f 

Additions and Alterations 


I 

Cu 

<£> 


i 


Anderson, Add B. i 


i 

s ; 


Ferguson, Joseph C. 


2 


Kane, Elisha Kent j 


2 ; 


Waring. Laura Wheelei 


O'l 


4 


Leidy, Joseph 


! 

i 






8 


Pollock, Robert Blair 


| 






2 


1 

Arthur, Chester A. j 


2 ! 


Douglass,- Frederick 


”<T 


4 


Hill, Leslie Pinckney 


4 1 


Overbrook High Gymnasium 


u? 
c r» 

T“ { 


1 


Huey, Samuel B. 


> 




1 


McMichael, Morton ! 


j 




! 


4 


Strawberry Mansion Junior High j 


i 




!mu3 


5 


Clymer, George j 


1 

7 j 


Frankford High 


,10 10 


8 


Decatur, Stephen 


6 


Germantown High Gymnasium 


cricn 


8 


Greenberg, Joseph J. j 


7 ! 


Olney Transportation Shop 


7 1,[B jl T"** | 


1 j 


Locke, Alain j 


i 

1 




'K. 

\D 


2 


Kelley, William D. 


3 


McCall. General George A. 


KD 


2 


Morris, Robert 


6 


Mifflin. Thomas 


KD 


6 


Pastorius, Francis D. 






Oi 

> 


5 


Welsh. John 








4 


..... | 
Blaine, James G. 


1 


Belmont 




8 


Hancock, John 


4 


Cleveland, Grover 




8 


Loesche, William H. 


1 


Comegys, Benjamin B. 




4 


Miller. E. Spencer (Special) 


6 


East Falls 


CO 


7 


Stearne 


4 


Gsatz. Simon - High (Shop Annex) 


KD 




1 


Harrington, Avery D. (Annex) 


k 

rv 






6 


Henry, Charles W. 


V0 






5 


Mastbaum, Juies E. - (Area Vocational-Technical) 


o> 






8 


Northeast High 


T— J 






7 


Pennsylvania Advancement (Special) 








6 


Saul, Walter B. — (Area Vocational-Technical) 








6 


Shawmont 








3 


South Philadelphia High 








1 


West Philadelphia High Cultural Center 








1 


West Philadelphia High Technical Center 








6 


Wister, John 




1 


Bus Garage 


1 


Bartram, John — High (Annex) 




6 


Cook-Wissahickon 


7 


Birney, General David B. 




4 


Duckrey, Tanner G. 


7 


Bridesburg 




5 


Fairhill 


6 


Central High 




5 


Hartranft, John F. 


7 


Ellwood 




5 


Potter-Thomas 


7 


Frankford/Baldwin Athletic Field 




O 

o 


Rush, Benjamin — Middle 


5 


Franklin/Edison Athletic Field 


at 


7 


Webster. John H. 


6 


Germantown High 


V0 




4 


Gratz, Simon - High (Athletic Field) 


00 






7 


Intensive Learning Center (Special) 


V0 






6 


Lingelbach, Anna L. 








7 


Olney High 


i « 






7 


Olney High (Annex Phase 1) 








4 


Overbrook High 








4 


Peirce, Thomas May (Annex) 








6 


Rowen, William (Annex) 








6 


Roxborough High 








6 


Roxborough High Athletic Field 








5 


Stetson, John B. — Junior High 








7 


Taylor, Bayard 








6 


Widener Memorial (Special) 








8 


Wilson, Woodrow - Junior High 
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Major Building Projects Completed 
January 1, 1963 to June 30 , 1969 
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Estimated Cost of Operating a Typical 

New School for One Year phased on 1969-1970 costs) 



(Note: Opening 



new school does not necessarily increase the operating budget by 



the full amount shown.) 





TOTAL $1,952,100 






Philadelphia City Wards and 
Administrative School Districts 



Wards 



i 

i 

i 

o 
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Public School Enrollment 
in each of the 

Administrative School Districts 
October, 1968 



District 1 


43,261 


District 2 


31,956 


District 3 


20,284 


District 4 


44,093 


District 5 


29,454 


District 6 


40,390 


District 7 


28,969 


District 8 


42,241 



Note: Excludes 
Area-Vocational-Technical 
enrollment of 6,126 pupils 

255 Special Kindergarten Pupils 
250 Home School Pupils 



2— Present Conditions and Future Needs 



As noted last year, experience in Philadelphia has shown 
that overcrowding "leads to tensions, anonymity, and 
personal disorganization among students and teachers and 
that it "strains the . . . viability of the school system. Svoi 
only are most Philadelphia public schools overcrowded, but 
many also are very old or physically obsolescent. And while 
seeking to eliminate these present problems, the School 
District must also prepare to accommodate a considerable 
growth in enrollment over the next decade. 

SUMMARY OF PRESENT CONDITIONS 

The space problems confronting the School District of 
Philadelphia are clearly illustrat e by the following critical 
indicators: (1) the age and condition of existing school 
buildings; (2) the presence or absence of specific physical 
facilities such as libraries, support rooms, and play areas; 
and (3) the extent of overcrowding. In addition to space 
problems, other conditions such as changing patterns of 
enrollment must also be considered. 

AGE AND CONDITION OF EXISTING SCHOOLS 

In the aggregate. Philadelphia's school plant is relatively 
old. When the current building program began in 1965, 
there were 64 schools which had been either totally or 
partially constructed prior to 1906 and were non-fire 
resistant. As a result of recent building activity, that 
number will be reduced to 4 by the end of the 1968-69 
school year, and after completion of all projects in the 
1970-75 Capital Program there will be only eleven schools 
of this type remaining in regular service. 

Another 67 schools, although of fire-resistant con- 
struction. were built prior to 1925 and will be more than 
fifty years old by 1975. Many of these will require 
extensive modification and improvement if they are to 
serve modern educational needs. Others, which do not lend 
themselves to modernization, must be replaced or phased 
out of operation as new facilities become available. 

LACK OF SPECIALIZED FACILITIES 
AND OPEN SPACE 

An important part of the building program is the 
selection of new-school sites large enough to provide 
external area for faculty parking where needed and for play 
space, and to allow provision of such interior facilities as 
instructional materials centers and support rooms. Serious 



problems remain, however, with respect to existing schools. 

A recent survey has shown that the majority are on sites 
which do not meet present standards. Moreover, many 
schools with small sites presently serve pupil populations of 
greater than optimum size. Yet in fully 75 percent of these 
cases, site expansion would require the acquisition of 
private homes. Thus to satisfy the need for additional space 
for recreation, parking and specialized facilities, both the 
economic and social costs of relocation must be overcome. 
Problems of site expansion may be alleviated but will not 
be eliminated by adoption of the proposed more flexible 
site standards which are described in chapter 3. 

OVERCROWDING 

Overcrowding in the schools is the most critical indicator 
of present space shortages. The detrimental impact of 
overcrowding on efficient pupil assignment, innovation, and 
pupil achievement has been documented elsewhere.* While 
new construction, additions, axi alterations have reduced 
overcrowding from its previous extreme, there is still 
substantial overcrowding at all school levels in most 
districts. Table 1 illustrates the pattern of overcrowding in 
Philadelphia schools at the present time. Overcrowding as 
used here refers to a numerical excess of pupils over the 
rated "operating" capacity of a school. This procedure gives 
a general picture of the degree of overcrowding in the 
system, at each level. It is important to note, however, that 
even some schools that are not overcrowded in terms of 
total enrollment relative to total capacity may have 
overcrowded classes at certain grade levels. Moreover, 
operating capacities for elementary schools reflect a 
standard of 33.5 pupils oer average-size classroom. Use of a 
lower figure such as 30 pupils per elementary school 
classroom, which is the standard for "planning' capacity 
and reflects an official goal of the School District, would, 
of course, present an even more serious picture of 
overcrowding. 

Enough new classroom space to eliminate overcrowding 
obviously cannot be constructed for many years. 
Expedients used in the short run to reduce or mitigate its 
effects are discussed under Space-Stretching in chapter 3. 



* The First Year, A Progress Report by Task Force Chairmen to the 
Board of Education, January 26, 1967. 



TAB LEI 



OVERCROWDED SCHOOLS* NUMBER AND PERCENT 
BY DISTRICT AND SCHOOL LEVEL - 1968-69 



District 

No. 



Elementary 



Middle & Junior High 34 4 Yaar Senior High* 



Vocational Hi^h** 



Total Over- % of 
Schools crowded Total 
Schools 



Total Over- % of 

Schools crowded Total 

Schools 



Total Over- % of 
Schools crowded Total 
Schools 



Total Over- % of 
Schools crowded Total 
Schools 



1 


25 


18 


72 


4 


4 


100 


2 


2 


100 





— 


— 


2 


26 


8 


31 


5 


1 


20 


2 


1 


50 


— 


— 




3 


20 





— 


4 


1 


25 


1 


1 


100 


1 


— 




4 


26 


15 


58 


5 


5 


100 


2 


2 


100 


1 


— 


— 


5 


26 


17 


65 


5 


4 


80 


2 


— 


— 


1 


1 


100 


6 


26 


21 


81 


3 


3 


100 


4 


4 


100 


1 


— 


— 


7 


29 


8 


28 


2 


z 


4 no 
1W 


o 

*1 


i 


50 


— 


— 


— 


8 


24 


14 


58 


4 


3 


75 


3 


3 


100 




““ 




Total 


202 


101 


50% 


32 


23 


72% 


18 


14 


78% 


4 


1 


25% 



I by comp,ir>g the enrollment end the "Normal Day" operating r^ity. Many of these schools 

STSESSJ', llMhMt which expands the of the school and reduce the actoal twacrowdrng rn each ctesroom. 

** There are no vocational high schools in Districts 1 , 2 . 7 , 8. 

~ crhool enrollments used were "average number on roll during month" - October, 1968. Elementary school capacities used were 

S%SSS SiSSta? iSSS from Elementary School Capacities. (October 1967) adjusted a) tc ► mchi* m the 
'kinderaarten andTabove' capacity, the capacity of rooms allocated in that report for pre-kindergarten use and b) to take into 

* 1sS*«> S«s.ndsry school used wwe "No'™' OwljgrMmg for 

1968-69 from Secondary School Capacities. (February 1968) adjusted for construction completed by 1968-69. 



RACIAL DISTRIBUTION AND CHANGE 
IN EXISTING SCHOOLS 

Provision of an integrated learning experience is a basic 
goal of the School District; therefore, existing patterns of 
racial balance in individual schools, and changes in these 
patterns over time, are important to the development of the 
Plan for School Facilities. It was noted in last year's Capital 
Program report that as of October. 1967, 216 schools out 
of a total of 276 had enrollments in which 70 percent or 
more of the pupils were of one race. The remaining 60 
schools had racially mixed student bodies. By October of 
1968 the number of schools with 70 percent or more pupils 
of one race had declined to 205 and the number of schools 
with racially mixed student bodies had grown to 67 . The 
maps on pages 18 and 19 show percentage Negro pupils in 
1968 by school, and change in ratio of Negro pupils 
between 1967 and 1968. 

THE FACILITY GAP 

The number, location, and timing of capital projects 
were reviewed this year in the light of more detailed 



* The total number of school units reported in October 1968_ is 
smeller then in the previous yew .because combined Ijunw-swior 

high schools were treeted as one unit instead of two. and enrollment 
at some annexes was reported in the total of the mam school rather 
than separately. 



"facility gap" information than had previously been 
available. It was possible to compare expected enrollments 
and planned capacities, at several points in the future, and 
in terms of smaller areas than before. Three considerations 
dictated this approach: (1) School facilities should be 
provided wherever enrollment is expected to exceed 
available capacity at a given school level. The enrollment 
projections used in developing last year s Capital Program 
were for ten large areas of the City. This year, smaller 
projection areas have permitted greater precision (especially 
at the lower school level) in determining where capacities 
most need to be increased. (2) The relative priorities among 
projects in the Capital Program should reflect different 
rates of change in enrollment in different areas. For a 
growing area, comparison between planned capacity and 
estimated enrollment at three points in time allows a better 
estimate of whether the need for added facilities will occur 
in the early or late part of the next decade. (3) During the 
period cf intensive construction, a rough parity of space 
shortage should be maintained among the three school 
levels. This :s especially true because of the gradual 
conversion from a K-6, 7-9, 1 0-1 z to a K-4, 5-8, 9-1 2 grade 
organization which will occur as new middle and high 
schools are built. Since the ninth grade becomes a part of 
the new high school level, each new middle school creates a 
demand for additional high school space. 



FEEDER PATTERNS 

Every school has a defined service area or feeder area 
from which its enrollment is drawn. A student is assigned to 
one school or another depending on which side of a feeder 
boundary he lives on. Obviously whether a given set of 
schools have adequate capacity can only be determined 
with reference to their defined service areas. For a 
hypothetical example, consider elementary school (A) 
which has an operating capacity of 900 and an enrollment 
of 1000, and which, therefore, counts as badly 
overcrowded. The nearest school to the east is school (B) 
with a capacity of 700 and only 580 students. If the feeder 
boundary between (A) and (B) were moved westward a 
block or two, both schools would be un-crowded. In those 
parts of the city that are not almost wholly of one race, the 
location of feeder-area boundaries can also greatly affect 
integration. 

Last year, an overall study of school feeder patterns was 
authorized. For the first time, comparable data were 
available for the entire city showing the numbers of public 
school pupils of each age and race who lived in each block. 
This made it possible to analyze the impact on feeder area 
population size and racial composition of changing any 
school's area by adding or removing any block or group of 
blocks. 

This analysis of the effects of boundary changes, when 
done manually, is a very slow task. Data processing 
techniques and equipment are required to make feasible the 
testing of several alternative boundary adjustments. The 
School District has received a proposal from a consulting 
firm for the preparation of the materials needed to make 
boundary adjustment a computer-assisted operation. 
However, with the picsent shortage of funds, it is 
impossible to proceed with this unless it is financed by a 
special grant. 

Suggested boundary changes for some sections of the 
city have been completed by the Office of Development 
and are under review by the District Superintendents 
concerned. Additional study in these areas will proceed at 
their request. Work on suggested changes in the remaining 
parts of the city has been delayed until additional funds can 
be obtained. 

Another question related to that of boundary 
adjustments is the need to develop a simplified 
school-to-school feeding system so that service areas of 
middle schools are built up from those of lower schools, 
and service areas of high schools are built up from those of 
middle schools. This problem is discussed in a later section, 
Area-by-Aree Comparison of Expected Enrollments and 
Planned Capacities. 

SCHOOL CAPACITIES 

Standards were established last year by which capacity 
was measured in each existing school. At each school level, 
capacity has bean determined on the basis of two distinct 
standards: short-range (operating) and long-range 



(planning). The essential difference is that operating 
capacities allow a somewhat higher pupil population per 
room: for example, 32.5 per normal-size elementary school 
room as against the planning-capacity standard of 30. Space 
in demountable classrooms, rented annexes, and 
non-fireproof buildings scheduled for replacement is also 
counted in operating capacity but excluded from planning 
capacity. In this document, a school is defined as 
overcrowded if its October 1968 enrollment exceeded 
operating capacity. However, the capacity gap estimates, 
and thus the Plan for School Facilities, are based on the 
anticipated relationship of enrollments to planning ca- 
pacities. 

The planning capacity of a lower school represents a 
standard of space utilization under which all schools are 
allowed closely comparable amounts of space for required 
functions. One of the capacity formulas reserves space in 
each lower school for various required facilities: general 
office, library or instructional materials center, infirmary or 
health suite, diagnostic and testing rooms, teacher areas, 
and a multi-purpose room. In schools where such rooms 
have not been especially assigned, equivalent areas of 
classroom space are reserved in order to provide an 
equitable distribution of space use among all schools. 

Beyond these basic allocations, the number of rooms for 
general classroom use, for kindergarten, pre-kindergarten, 
special class and support purposes \z determined by a 
formulc which relates it to school size. The determining 
factor is the total number of standard-size classrooms in a 
given school. For example, a standard of two pre- 
kindergarten classrooms (four half-day sessions) was used, 
except for schools with less than 19 rooms. These were 
allocated one such room in order that the number of 
children attending pre-school would have space to proceed 
through the grades of that school. Similar allocation 
formulas were employed for kindergarten, special class, and 
general support rooms, such as the art room, music room 
and learning center. 

The capacity count per room type in elementary schools 
is shown in Table 2. 



TABLE 2 

CLASSROOM CAPACITY BY TYPE, 
LOWER (ELEME, ITARY) SCHOOL 


Standard Size Classroom 
Used for: 


Planning Capacity 


Grade classrooms 


30 


Kindergarten 


50 (25/class; half- 
day sessions) 


Pre-kindergarten 


40 (20/dass; half- 
day sessions) 


Special Classes 


18 
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The procedure for establishing lower school capacities is 
fully described in a report entitled Elementary School 
Capacities (October 1967), prepared for the Office of the 
Deputy Superintendent for Planning. It should be noted 
that in estimating the facility gap, the planning capacities 
used for comparison with expected K-4 enrollments 
exclude the capacity allocated to pre-kindergarten classes in 
each school. However, in the table of 'Targets for 
Accomplishment" and in the description of individual 
construction projects, total capacities including pre- 
kindergarten classes are shown. 

For secondary schools, where students move from room 
to room for classes, the capacities of the schools are 
calculated by a different method than for elementary 
schools. Essentially, capacity is limited by the number of 
pupil stations in the instructional area of the school and by 
the capacity of the school’s pupil dining facilities. For each 
secondary school, therefore, planning capacity is estimated 
as the lesser of the following: (1) 85 percent of the pupil 
stations or (2) three times the dining capacity of the school. 

Standard-size general classrooms are considered to have 
25 pupil stations; pupil stations are also counted in shops, 
laboratories, gymnasiums, and other instructional areas. 
Capacity is limited to 85 percent of the total number of 
pupil stations because it is impossible to roster every 
instructional space fully throughout the day. Details of the 
formula are contained in a report entitled Secondary 
School Capacities (February 1968), prepared for the Office 
of the Deputy Superintendent for Planning. 

For use in the preparation of the present Capital Proyam 
the tables of elementary and secondary school capacities 
were revised to reflect corrected room-counts. On the basis 
of the 1969-74 Capital Program and Schedule of Altera- 
tions and Improvements, the data were updated to show 
planned capacities in 1969-70 and 1974-75. Capacities of 
new secondary schools were not computed according to the 
same formula as those of existing schools; rather, the 
capacities set forth in the Educational Specifications for 
these schools (generally 1 ,650 for middle schools and 3,000 
for high schools, regardless of individual features) were 
accepted for planning purposes. 

ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 

Each year since 1966 enrollment projections have been 
prepared and updated as part of the capital programming 
process. New and emerging trends have been identified and 
their effect on f u* ire enroll ments assessed. 

The projections take into account the components of 
change that affect the total population - natural increase 
and migration - as weil as shifts resulting from highway 
location, urban renewal and public and private development 
activity. Moreover, an important factor which must be 
considered in estimating future public school enrollment in 
Philadelphia is the relative proportion of students in public 
and in non-public schools. For years the schools of the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Philadelphia have educated 



nearly one-third of the total number of school age children 
in the city. 

For capital programming purposes, in addition to 
city-wide projections by grade level it is also necessary to 
estimate expected enrollment on a small-area basis. For the 
1970-75 Capital Program detailed estimates were prepared 
for 65 small areas which are related to census tracts and to 
the census tract groups used by the Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission. These, in turn, were aggregated into 
21 planning areas which generally relate well to existing and 
proposed school feeding systems (see map, page 20). The 
facility gap was calculated in terms of these 21 areas. It 
should be noted that the boundaries of the 21 planning 
areas reflect census boundaries and do not correspond to 
the boundaries of the eight administrative districts. 

As noted in the 1969-74 Capital Proyam there has been 
a continuing decline in the annual level of births in 
Philadelphia through 1967. All indications now are that 
annual births will remain at or below the level of 37,000 
per year, through 1970. Thus, even the reduced 1975 yade 
1-4 enrollment estimate used in last year's Capital Proyam 
now appears high. New projections were therefore de- 
veloped for the current Capital Program to reflect this 
continuing decline. Table 3 shows expected enrollments by 
grade group and by race for 1970, 1975, and 1980. 

Grades 112 -For planning purposes the revised 1980 
city-wide school enrollment is now estimated at 281,200. 
This is slightly lower than the estimate used in the 1969-74 
Capital Program, reflecting the previously noted decline in 
births. Estimated 1980 1-12 enrollment is divided into 
yades 1-4 at 96,300; yades 5-8 at 91,600; and grades 9-12 
at 93,300. Following the practice adopted in the 1969-74 
Capital Proyam, the expected 1980 9-12 enrollment 
assumes the successful implementation of programs de- 
signed to retain eligible pupils in high school through 
yaduation. As noted last year the actual number of 9-12 
pupils in 1980 will depend on the success of these 
proyams. 

Kindergarten Capacity and Enrollment - Projections of 
future enrollments at these levels are difficult to develop 
since attendance is voluntary and to a considerable degree is 
a function of the space allocated for these purposes. The 
Board of Education remains firm in its policy to 
accommodate all children whose parents wish them to 
attend kindergarten. In addition to the allocation of space 
in existing schools, pre-fabricated and rental space has been 
used to expand the proyam. At present approximately 
25,000 children attend kindergarten although not all will go 
on to attend public elementary schools. The Plan for 
School Facilities aims to provide space for 26,000 
kindergarten pupils in permanent facilities by 1980, and an 
additional 9,500 spaces could be provided; through 
continued use of remountable clasrrooms and selective use 
of space in under-utilized schools. Thus by 1980, 
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TABLE 3 - EXPECTED ENROLLMENTS 











Total 




Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades 




1-4 


5-8 


9-12 


1-12 


1970 

Whitt* 


37,500 


35,465 


36,050 


107,915 


Ntgroand 
other races 


56,100 


55,235 


46,250 


157,585 


TOTAL 


93,500 


90,700 


81,300 


265,500 


1975 

White 


32,760 


30,805 


42,535 


106,100 


Negro end 
other races 


58,240 


57,795 


47,965 


166,000 


TOTAL 


91,000 


90,600 


90,500 


272,100 


I960 

White 


32,060 


29,310 


34,500 


95,890 


Negro and 
other races 


64,220 


62,290 


58,800 


185,310 


TOTAL 


96,300 


91,600 


93,300 


281,200 


Decennial 

change, 

1970-1960 

White 


- 5.320 


- 6.155 


- 550 


- 12,025 


Negro and 
other races 


+ 8.120 


+ 7.055 


+12.550 


+ 27,725 


TOTAL 


+ 2,800 


+ 900 


+12,000 


+ 15,700 



•The categories "White" and "Negro and other races" are those 
, 1 ^ by the Bureau of the Census. In Philadelphia persons of other 
races represented less than 0.5 percent of the total population at the 

time of the 1960 census. , . _ . . . , 

Source: Office of Research and Evaluation, Division of 

Administrative and Survey Research 



approximately 35,500 pupils could be accommodated in 
public kindergarten; total K-12 enrollment would then be 
316,700. 

Pre-kindergarten Capacity and Enrollment - The value 
of pre-kindergarten education, at ages three and four, has 
become increasingly apparent. At present, approximately 
5,500 children attend pre-kindergarten classes in 
Philadelphia. Classrooms, however, are largely in rented 
quarters. Under the re-organized 7-4-4 grade structure the 
Plan for School Facilities will seek to serve approximately 
20,000 pre-school children by 1980. Continued use of 
rental space could increase this number if necessary; 
however, the expansion of pre-kindergarten programs is 
contingent upon the availability of operating funds. 

Special Education Capacity and Enrollment - The 
results of a study of the special needs of certain children, 
completed in July of 1968, are currently under evaluation. 
On the basis of this study an overall plan to meet special 
education requirements will be developed. At present, 
approximately 11,000 children are being educated in 
special classes, either in regular school buildings or in 
special centers. 

For each of the 21 planning areas described in the 
preceding section on enrollment projections, an initial 
comparison was made between expected enrollments and 
the planned capacities that would have been provided under 
last year's (1969-74) Capital Program. This analysis led to 



revisions in the location and scheduling of some projects. 
The comparison was then repeated to determine the 
capacity deficits or surpluses expected in each area in 1970, 
1975, and 1980 on the basis of the present (1970-75) 
Capital Program. The results are shown graphically on page 
23. 

AREA-BY-AREA COMPARISON OF EXPECTED 
ENROLLMENTS AND PLANNED CAPACITIES 

The analysis assumes a K-4, 5-8, 9-12 grade organization 
even though few schools will in fact be operating on this 
basis in 1970. Thus, the representatr n of 1970 surpluses 
and deficits on page 23 is useful only foi planning purposes. 

It should be noted that in that year there will actually be 
more crowding at the elementary level and less at the 
secondary levels than the chart suggests. 

For the target year 1975 the chart presents a true 
overall relationship between capacities and enrollments, 
which will hold if projected enrollment is reasonably 
accurate and if schools are built as scheduled in the 
1970-75 Capital Program. However, the distribution of 
capacity among areas reflects unrefined, preliminary as- 
sumptions about school-toechool feeding systems and thus 
exaggerates the unequal distribution of capacity deficits 
and surpluses. Finally, the 1980 comparison is based on 
modified feeder assumptions and represents the difference 
between expected 1980 enrollments and the capacity that 
will be available upon completion of currently programmed 
projects and those now proposed for initial funding after 
June 30, 1975. But completion of these projects will occur 
by 1980 only if the financial constraints described 
elsewhere in this document can be removed. 

To develop the type of information shown on page 23 
it was necessary to allocate the capacities computed for 
individual schools into the geographical areas used in 
enrollment projections. At the elementary level, total 
capacities were apportioned among the 65 small projection 
areas. This was done on the basis of present official 
feeder boundary for each school (recognizing that such 
boundaries are subject to change). Thus, a hypothetical 
lower school with a 1970 planning capacity of 900, which 
draws an estimated 35% of its enrollment from area 27 and 
65% from area 33, would then represent a capacity of 315 
in area 27 and 585 in area 33. Comparison of the allocated 
capacities with expected enrollments showed that in 1975 
there would be a K-4 capacity deficit in more than a dozen 
areas if present feeder boundaries were maintained. In most 
cases, it was found that these boundaries could be adjusted 
to take advantage of surplus capacity in adjacent areas. 
Four additional lower schools were, however, included in 
the Capital Program as a result of this analysis. 

At the secondary level, where students are drawn from 
a wider territory, the scale of the 65 small areas is too fine; 
therefore, all analysis was made on the basis of the 21 
aggregated planning areas. Present secondary feeder 
boundaries also are inappropriate for the allocation of 
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capacity because they do not correspond to those of lower 
schools. At present, one elementary school may send its 
graduates to severai junior highs, each of which in turn 
feeds several senior high schools. To facilitate continuous 
educational programs, administrative clustering, and strong 
community relationships it is desirable to develop a 
hierarchical feeding system in which as students graduate 
from one school they all proceed to one school at the next 
higher level: 



Lower School A 



k ^>Middle School 



Lower School B 
Lower School C>. 

Lower School D— ^Middle School 






Lower School E 



Lower School F \ >Midd , e School 
Lower School G — 




High School 



Secondary capacities for 1970 were allocated on the 
basis of such an idealized feeding system, which in turn was 
based on actual present feeding patterns. The school to 
which each elementary or junior high school now assigns 
most of i is graduating students was considered to be its sole 
"receiver" school. Adjustments were made so that each 
school would be within the geographic area from which it 
draws its pupils and so that attendance areas would be 
contiguous. Although a given elementary school in West 
Philadelphia may now, for example, send most of its 
graduates to a junior high school across the Schuylkill River 
this is considered to be a temporary expedient and is not 
reflected in the allocation of capacities to planning areas. 

To allocate future capacities for the 1975 and 1980 
comparisons, an attempt was made to develop plausible 
feeding systems based on the most likely sites for 
programmed schools. The principle was applied that each 
middle school should have a capacity approximately equal 
to four times the combined fourth-grade capacities of the 
lower schools feeding into it, and each general high school 
should have a capacity equal to a least three t mes the 
combined eighth-grade capacities of the middle schools 
feeding it. (This procedure recognizes the fact that some 
students will drop out of high school and ot Iters will go to 
schools with city-wide attendance areas.) 

In each target year, the total difference between capacity 
in general high schools and expected 9-12 enrollment was 
reduced by the total capacity in schools with city-wide 
attendance areas (including vocational-technical schools. 



Girls' High and Central, and the Parkway Program). The 
total capacity of the city-wide schools was distributed 
among the 21 planning areas in direct proportion to their 
total enrollment. 

The chart on Page 23 is included to illustrate the method 
of capacity-gap analysis that has been used in refining the 
Plan for School Facilities, and to show graphically that 
capacity at all levels will tend to catch up with enrollment 
throughout the city as the Capital Program is carried out. 
Extreme caution must, however, be used in attempting to 
draw from it specific conclusions about the probable 
shortage or surplus of capacity in particular areas six or 
eleven years from now. This is true not only because 
enrollment is affected by unpredictable factors and future 
Capital Programs may add new projects or delete 
currently-programmed ones. Even if enrollment projections 
are accurate and all projects are built as now scheduled, the 
exact pattern of attendance boundaries and school-to- 
school feeding systems will be more refined than the 
pattern which v.as assumed in the initial planning analysis; 
therefore the allocation of capacity by area will be 
somewhat different than shown in the chart. 

The chart is also misleading insofar as it suggests that 
there will be large surpluses of lower-school capacity, while 
high school capacity will still be insufficient in 1980. Some 
excess elementary capacity is inevitable in such areas as 
Southeast Philadelphia, where there is a large stock of 
existing schools and a declining public-school enrollment. 
However, all fire-resistant schools are counted in the total 
of planning capacity; many of these would be 60 to 75 
years old by 1980 and should in fact be phased out before 
then. With high schools, on the other hand, the chart 
understates total effective capacity. Recent study has 
suggested that the new high schools currently under design 
can in fact hold more than their nominal capacity of 3000 
students wilhout crowding. Therefore, no additional high 
schools will be programmed until a detailed review has been 
made of the enrollments which typical new schools will 
accommodate under various circumstances. 

While total high school capacity will be adequate if all 
high schools in the Plan for School Facilities are built by 
1980, it is clear from the chart that high school enrollment 
will exceed local capacity in all of North Central 
Philadelphia. This reflects a decision to program some of 
the high school capacity needed for this sector in more 
distant parts of the city, thus enhancing opportunities for 
desegregation. 
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3— The Plan for School Facilities 



The Capital Program is based upon an overall Plan for 
School Facilities. Section 12-307 of the Educational 
Supplement to the Home Rule Charter requires that this 
Plan be developed to become a component of the City of 
Philadelphia's Comprei.jnsive Plan for Physical De- 
velopment. 

The continued aim of the Plan for School Facilities is to 
eliminate conditions of overcrowding, to provide all 
children with a proper setting for their educational 
development, and to build additional capacity sufficient for 
expected enrollment growth. This year the Plan is 
continued from that of 1969-74 with a net increase of 14 
new lower schools, four new middle schools, two new high 
schools, and four addition projects. Ten of the new schools 
are scheduled for funding after June 30, 1975. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BASIS OF THE PLAN 

The Plan is built upon a concept of grade organization 
or of the number of grade levels to be housed in a given 
scltool unit. That decision, in turn, rests upon educational 
considerations. 

So as to serve the unique qualities of each student, the 
School District of Philadelphia places great emphasis on 
individualized instruction. This emphasis is reflected in 
special programs of ear lychild hood education, in the 
growth of team teadrog, in the concept of an interrelated 
curriculum from grade 1 to grade 12, and in the 
instructional materials centers which allow for a high degree 
of guided, independent work. All of these steps underscore 
the point that the individual student — not the classroom — 
must be the centra! focus in the construction of school 
facilities. 

A system c x schools operating under the 7-4-4 pattern 
of grade organization is considered most appropriate to the 
goal of individualized instruction. The plan is predicated on 
eventual city-wide conversion to such a system, although it 
is evident that conversion must occur gradually ss space is 
created over a number of years. Under the 7-4-4 pattern 
there will be lower school units housing pre-kindergarten, 
kindergarten, and the first four grades; middle schools 
hr ^sing grades five t* .rough eight; and high schools 
comprising fades 9 through 12. As in last year's Capital 
Program, a brief explanation of the educational rationale 
for each of these school levels is given here. 



LOWER SCHOOLS 

The School District's commitment to provide an early 
start for school children is seen in current efforts to provide 
kindergarten for all and to extend the program for three- 
and four-year olds which has shown such promise in *he 
Get Set program. The common objective of both these 
programs is to afford a rich learning experience to children 
so that they can enter the regular school years with 
increased readiness to learn and adjust. The need for greater 
continuity between these programs and the primary grades 
has been documented in recent studies and has received 
nationwide attention. Philadelphia's $1 million, federally- 
financed Project Follow-Through is an effort to provide this 
continuity and reshape early grade education so that it may 
capitalize on the gains made through kindergarten and 
pre-kindergarten education. Lower schools, as envisioned 
by the Plan, will provide a good environment for both a 
meaningful head start and a successful follow-up. 

Assuming that operating funds are sufficient to finance 
the continued expansion of kindergarten and pre- 
kindergarten programs, the question is how best to meet 
their space requirements. 

In the long-range Plan, the suggested answer is to 
provide space for pre-school and kindergarten classes in the 
same school units that supervise grades 1 through 4 rather 
than to leave them -s disconnected units in rented or 
portable space. This does not mean that innovative 
approaches to facilities location, such as the mini-school at 
the pre-school and elementary level, or attempts to 
combine pre-school classes in converted houses with 
community activities arid social services are to be dis- 
couraged. For long-term projections, the assumption is 
made that pre-school space will, as a rule, be located in the 
lower-school structure. However, the plan is flefcibie enough 
to permit experimentation with new approaches ai.d to be 
changed as experience dictates 

MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

A growing body of evidence and expert opinion 
supports the ideal of a middle school for children between 
the early grades and adolescence. Once argued as an 
alternative to the known inadequacies of the junior high 
sc*kk>I, the middle school is now clearly seen to have its 
own rationale. It is a school where learning to read begins 
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to be replaced by reading to tear); where the social and 
emotional needs of today's faster maturing pre-adolescents 
are given full recognition; where individualized instruction 
can be properly introduced through team teaching and 
specialization; and where exposure to career opportunities 
and choices can begin. 

Although testimony from individuals and community 
groups indicates general acceptance and approval of the 
middle school concept, the School District is continuously 
monitoring progress in middle school programs to make 
sure they are successful. 

HIGH SCHOOLS 

The arguments advanced for the middle school are given 
further support when related to the widely-acknowledged 
advantaoes of a four-year high school. The four-year high 
school offers greater opportunity and depth of instruction 
for the student headed for college and career; it permits the 
fuller use of certain specialized facilities such as labora- 
tories, machine teaching and large-group instruction; and it 
allows increased emphasis on career development, including 
occupational information and some work experience. 

It should be emphasized that conversion to the 
proposed pattern of grade organization will take many 
years to achieve and may never be completed before still 
newer ideas call for fresh approaches. Nevertheless, the 
7-4-4 pattern is accepted as the best basis for construction 
of this plan and one against which progress can be judged. 

PHYSICAL PLANNING STANDARDS 

The Plan this year continues to reflect physical planning 
c r iteria that were jointly adopted by the School District 
and the City Planning Commission in 1963. The standards 
govern site area, size of student body, service radius, and 
play area.* The standards are intended both to govern the 
development of new sites and to guide the improvement of 
exiting facilities. Experience has increasingly shown that it 
is virtually impossible to satisfy all criteria in all instances. 
This is expeciaily true with respect to middle and high 
schools. Present standards do not recognize variation in size 
of student bodies or differences in building configuration, 
in the cost and quality of land to be acquired, in proximity 
of recreation areas, or in the density and type of 
surrounding development. To clear the amount of land 
required for a middle or high school site under these 
standards, it would be necessary in many areas to displace 



* As it was last yaar, th® optimal enrollment for new middle schools 
is set at 1650 students. The previous standard had been 1500. This 
year the Plan also reflects a tendency awcy from the 960-student 
lower school as a fixed standard. Rather, new lower schools are 
being planned in a range of sizes for enrollments from 400 to 960, 
depending on local circumstances. 



so many families or businesses that the economic and social 
costs would be unacceptable. 

For this reason, alternative patterns of siting and 
designing schools have been considered in several studies. 
The School District and City Planning Commission have 
also undertaken a joint re-examination of current site 
standards. If their recommendations are adopted after 
further refinement and public discussion, the revised 
standards described below will be incorporated in the Plan. 
These standards were developed from the latest data 
provided by the Philadelphia end other school districts and 
by various state, federal and private sources. 

The new site standards study avoided the traditional 
"suburban" standards so prevalent in site design, which rely 
on a generous quantity of undesigned open space to meet 
students'* recreational needs. Recreation and physical 
education areas were instead analyzed in terms of "play- 
area modules." These modules, which consist of variously 
sized turfed, paved, and apparatus areas, can be assembled 
in different ways for different new schools. The number 
and combination of modules would depend on the age level 
and number of pupils, economic factors, and social and 
neighborhood considerations. 

The chief objective in developing the proposed new 
standards was to improve the physical education areas for 
school children. If they are adopted, however, social and 
economic benefits will also be realized. Relocation prob- 
lems will be diminished. The modular system permits more 
efficient use of space; total site requirements are reduced 
and, since the modules can be combined in various ways, 
total site requirements are more flexible. 

Table 4 contrasts the requirements of the present and the 
proposed new site standards. Note that the former permit a 
range of site sizes between specified maximum and 
minimum figures; the latter indicate a single standard size at 
each school level, with a range of specified van~ t ions 
appropriate to particular circumstances. These s.,.idard 
sizes assume a so-called "average" layout of the play-area 
modules. They would apply to typical schools to be 
constructed by the School District. In cases where sites of 
standard size cannot be obtained because of critical social 
and/or economic problem^, site compaction techniques can 
be applied in the development so as to reduce the total site 
area. However, in no case would a site provide less than a 
Minimum Physical Education/Recreation Area of .6 acres 
for a lower school, 2.2 acres for a middle school, and 4.1 
acres for a high school. The total site area may exceed the 
standard in atypical circumstances, or where land is readily 
available and not required for other community uses. 

Tha minimum figures shown in the table are the smallest 
acreages allowed under the proposed standards for schools 
which do not have decked play areas or multilevel or 
off-site parking. 
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TABLE 4 

PRESENT AND PROPOSED NEW SITE STANDARDS 



Type of School 


Site Area 

(Present Standards) 
Minimum Maximum 


Site Area 

(Proposed Standards) 
Minimum Standard 


Service Radius 


Lower School (designed 
for approximately 
960 students) 


3 acres 


7 acres 


2.1 acres 


5.6 acres 


3/8 to Vt mile; 
walking distance 


Middle School (designed 
for approximately 
1650 students) 


10 acres 


20 acres 


4.4 acres 


7.9 acres 


Vx to 1 Vt miles; 
not more than 30 min. 
travel time. 


High School (designed 
for approximately 
3000 students) 


20 acres 


35 acres 


9.3 acres 


17.7 acres 


1 to 2 miles 
easily accessible by 
public transit 



THE DESIGN OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

Design criteria are prepared for each new school in order 
to translate educational goals into spatial and architectural 
terms. Each building constructed as part of the Plan for 
School Facilities will reflect advanced concepts of school 
design. Design criteria have been developed by a team of 
School District personnel, supported by nationally recog- 
nized consultants. Before a start is made on a new building, 
intensive efforts are made to anticipate the educational 
program that will take place within it With every new 
building, lessons are learned and, therefore, the design 
criteria continue to evolve year by year. 

The two chief features of the Educational Specifications 
for new schools are the adoption of the house plan for all 
middle and high schools, and the requirement that school 
designs provide for the maximum flexibility consistent with 
economical construction. 

THE HOUSE PLAN 

The house plan of school design has been chosen as a 
way to minimize the impersonal, institutional qualities of 
large secondary schools and to create a learning environ- 
ment of more intimate scale. Under the house plan, the 
total enrollment of a school is divided into four or six 
smaller groups of students. Students in each group spend 
much of their time in one area of the school - their own 
"house" — with their own general classrooms, teachers' 
office, counseling office, individual study areas, and dining 
area. On the other hand, the whole school is served by 
centralized laboratories, food preparation kitchen, gymnasi- 
ums and other special facilities. The human scale of a 
smaller school is thus combined with the operating 
efficiency and unique resources of a larger school. The 
possibility of developing esprit de corps is enhanced; the 
likelihood of administrative remoteness and confusion is 
reduced. Some typical new house plan designs are 
illustrated on the following page. 



DESIGN CRITERIA 

Flexibility of use is a primary requirement in all school 
construction. It is essential to assure that buildings designed 
today may be adapted easily to the curriculum and teaching 
techniques of the future. It is obtained largely by the use of 
long-span construction with non-bearing partition walls. At 
the same time, construction economies are achieved by 
compact design, careful selection of building materials, and 
drastic reductions in non-educational spaces such as 
corridors and boiler rooms. 

Research is constantly directed to new ways of obtaining 
the beet facilities at least cost. Following an initial 
exploration of the advantages of the systems approach to 
school construction, the School District and Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, Inc. nave co-sponsored an engineer- 
ing study which suggests the feasibility of building better 
and more flexible schools with an advanced system of 
matched, factory-made components. The results of this 
study are now under review. 

Below is a complete list of the criteria which govern the 
design of all new construction under the Plan for School 
Facilities. These criteria have withstood continuing review. 

1. Maximum Flexibility — Current trends in staff 
utilization and teaching techniques have implications for 
interior space allocations '"fcnd their arrangement. One 
consistent trend is toward varied grouping of pupils in order 
to tailor the course of instruction to the individual student. 
The design of such flexible spaces is a challenge the School 
District presents to its architects. 

Classrooms arranged in clusters with open areas between 
them make it possible to form instructional groups of 
varying size for differing educational programs. Team 
teaching is greatly facilitated by an arrangement of clusters 
which encourage teachers to confer and plan their teaching 
time as well as to use their individual talents. 

Flexibility is increased by compact building design. A 
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THE HOUSE PLAN 




BETSY ROSS 
Middle School 

29th and Clearfield Streets 
Architect: 

Howell Lewis Shay and Associates 





NORTHWEST 
High School 

Stenton and Haines Streets 

Architects: 

Warnecke Associates 
George Ewing Associates 
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building that contains a minimum of permanent interior 
walls can more readily be adapted to educational changes of 
the future. 

2. Provision for Variable Group Instruction - Four basic 
classifications of space are required in new facilities to 
accommodate the educational program: 

* General purpose classrooms designed to accommodate 
approximately 25*30 students each. These spaces 
should be grouped together in complexes of four or 
more classrooms. 

* Large-group lecture rooms to accommodate activities 
carried out in groups of 75*150, such as illustrated 
lectures, special demonstrations, testing, presentation 
by guest speakers, televised lessons, and motion 
pictures. 

* Seminar spaces to accommodate 10*15 students and a 
teacher engaged in exploration of concepts, analytical 
discussions, conferences, reporting, and panel discus- 
sions. 

* Laboratory spaces to accommodate groups of 24-28 
students for courses such as science, shop, home- 
making, and business. 

3. Provision for Central Instructional Materials Centers 
in Each School — The instructional materials center serves 
in four principal ways: 

* As a center for required reading, research and 
reference projects. 

* As a location for independent study and research by 
both pupils and teachers. 

* As a resource center which contains professional 
material and supplies for teacher use 

* As a materials center which houses all types of 
audio-visual materials and equipment needed for good 
teaching and productive learning. 

Through the use of a wealth of selected materials in both 
printed and audio-visual media, pupils can be expected to 
secure both depth and breadth of information and perhaps 
to discover new liobbies, be stimulated toward wider 
recreational reading, and pursue independent investigations 
in scientific, historical, mathematical, and kindred fields. 
The instructional materials center is zoned for various 
activities. Its design is intended to create an inviting 
atmosphere conducive to serious study and reading. 

4. Provision for Instructional Planning Activities - 
Instructional offices are provided as the focal point of each 
cluster of classrooms. The office is conceived as open space 
subdivided by furniture, bookcases, and movable partitions 
into semi-private enclosures for each two staff members. In 
addition, middle and high schools include offices for such 
specialized instructional areas as physical education and 
home economics; an office for instructional coordination 
and a conference room for team planning or teacher- 
student conferences are provided in each house. 



5. Provision for Specialized Teaching Areas in All 
Schools - Separate teaching areas for art, choral and 
instrumental music, science, mathematics, and physical 
education are provided in all lower schools to facilitate 
instruction in these disciplines. In addition to highly 
developed facilities for the above disciplines, the middle 
and high school also contain laboratories for practical arts, 
vocational and industrial education, and commerce. Fur- 
ther, little theaters are specified in some lower schools to 
enhance instruction in dramatics, interpretive reading, a d 
similar activities. 

6. Provision for Community Use of Plant — The 
multi-purpose rooms, gymnasium-recreation room, instruc- 
tional materials center, instrumental and choral music 
room, and conference room are planned for use by the 
community as well as for school purposes. These facilities, 
together with nearby men's, women's, boys', and girls' 
toilets are provided with means for isolation from the 
balance of the building. 

7. Provision for Kindergarten and Pre-Kindergarten 
Facilities in Lower Schools — In order to accommodate the 
proposed 7-4-4 plan of organization, specialized facilities to 
house kindergarten and pre-kindergarten programs have 
been specified in all lower schools. Although initially some 
new schools will open as K-4 or K-6 elementary schools, 
these buildings can easily be converted to. accommodate 
programs for younger students when the organizational 
plan is fully implemented. 

8. Provision for Food Service in All Schools — Facilities 
for food service have been specified in all new schools. 
These facilities will complement a comprehensive city-wide 
school food services plan. 

9. Provision for Complete Thermal, Acoustical, and 
Visual Control - The physical environment of any school 
building helps shape its educational efficiency. Research 
indicates that proper control of the thermal, acoustical, and 
visual environment will enhance the teaching-learning 
process. 

Tiicmimh Environment: 

Health, comfort, and efficiency can be impaired by such 
factors as high and low temperatures, too much draft, high 
humidity, stale air, and obnoxious odors. A proper thermal 
environment is obtained through adequately controlled 
mechanical ventilation with heating and cooling agents. 

Acoustical Environment: 

The educational opportunities lost because of unwanted 
and uncontrolled sounds are often repealed by restlessness, 
distraction from the lesson at hand, and often poor 
behavior. Sound control measures such as carpeting and 
ceiling treatments, ?re being used in all new schools to meet 
varied requirements. 
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Visual Environment: 

Propfs lighting, the reduction of glare, and decoration 
through the use of soothing and relaxing colors have a 
positive effect o.i people both physically and psycho- 
logically. Visual comfort is enhanced by design that 
minimizes such distracting features as reflections from 
shiny surfaces and points of high brightness at light sources. 

A good visual environment can improve the rate and quality 
of learning. 

10. Provision for the Latest in Electronic Instructional 
and Communications Equipment — In new construction, 
provisions are made for the following: 

* A complete, fully-integrated instructional television 
system with capacity for both open and closed circuit 
broadcasts. 

* A one-way public address system with capacity for all 
calls emanating from the general office area. 

* A signal and tone system with automatic program. The 
control panel for this unit is generally located in the 
general office. 

* A master clock and control system which is installed 
in the general office under the supervision of the 
switchboard-receptionist. 

* A fire and disaster alarm system. 

* A telephone intercommunication system for oral 
communications among and between the major areas 
of the school plant. 

* Outside-access telephones which are installed in each 
instructional office, in the central offices, and in 
certain auxiliary and service spaces to enable personnel 
to make outside calls. 

INTERNAL SPACE STANDARDS 

In order to conform to the space requirements of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, upon which 
reimbursement is based, and in order to meet the special 
curricular needs of the children of Philadelphia, archi- 
tectural space standards have been established for all new 
schools. The maximum permitted ratio of building area to 
capacity is as follows: 

Lower schools - 88 square feet per pupil 

Middle schools - 1 1 0 square feet per pupil 

High schools - 120 square feet per pupil 

Architects must not only keep within this total limit, but 
also restrict non-educational space to 28 percent of the 
total building area.* For middle and high schools, these 
standards are rather close to the average space allocation 
per pupil in new facilities across the country. Philadelphia 
standards for lower schools are somewhat more generous 
than average. This reflects the local emphasis upon 
early-childhood education and the commitment to offer a 



* Non-educational space is defined to include: 1) boiler room, 2) 
walls and mechanical areas. 3) staircases. 4) corridors and 
passageways, 5) receiving areas, 6) kitchens and storage, 7) custodial 
areas, 8) toilet rooms, and 9) elevators. 



variety of special support facilities at the elementary level. 

The spa ce standards reflect a set of assumptions 
concerning the student population of various instructional 
spaces. Table 5 shows both optimum and maximum 
capacity figures. The optimum numbers of students are to 
be achieved when the building program is substantially 
completed and the capacity gap has been eliminated. The 
maximum numbers are those that may have to be absorbed 
in a facility before that time. 

TABLE 5 
CAPACITIES OF 

VARIOUS INSTRUCTIONAL SPACES 

Number of Pupils in each 
Optimum Maximum 

1. Elementary Schools 

Classroom 

Small Classroom 

Educational Improvement 

Program Classroom 

. under garten 

Nursery 

Total School - 

2. Secondary Schools 

Classroom - Laboratory - Shop . . . 

Gymnasium 

Choral — Instrumental Room 

Large Group Lecture Hall 

Middle School Total 

High School Total 

3. Special Schools 

Retarded Educable Class 

Remedial Disciplinary Class 

Retarded Trainable Class 

Hearing Handicap Class 

Visual Handicap Class 

Orthopedic Handicap Class 

Emotionally Disturbed Class 

Blind Class 

Special English Class 

t At each of two sessions. 



THE ELEMENTS OF THE PLAN 

The application of physical, educational, and design 
criteria to the Plan is best grasped by describing each type 
of facility and by summarizing the requirements of the 
Plan. 

LOWER SCHOOLS 

Thirty-one new lower schools are specified in the Plan. 
To accommodate local enrollments, these schools are 
planned for capacities of 400 to 960 students. The 
full-sized schools are to be built on sites of three to seven 
acres,* depending on the building intensity and other 
characteristics of the area in which each site is located. 

Kindergarten space is provided in each lower school. 
Half-day sessions are assumed for each room of 25 chilcken. 
In addition, two classrooms are reserved for pre-school use. 
Capacity is figured on twenty children per room, and 



* Or 2.1 to 5.6 acres if the revised site standards arc adopted (See 
Table 4). 
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